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THE  CONTINENT  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

AFRICA  AND  ITS  WONDERFUL  DEVELOPMENT — EXPLORATION,. 

GOLD  MINING,  TRADE,  MISSIONS  AND  ELEVATION. 

The  tide  of  modern  civilization  and  religious  development 
is  sweeping  round  the  globe.  With  the  rapid  advance  of  India, 
the  unparalleled  strides  of  Japan,  and  the  steady  progress  of  China  to 
the  new  era,  Africa  is  about  to  reveal  its  long-kept  secrets  and  its  pos- 
sibilities of  contributing  to  the  elevation  of  its  inhabitants  and  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  Commerce,  capital,  science,  philanthropy  and 
religion  have  joined  hands  to  penetrate  the  mj'-sterious  land  and  cast 
light  on  its  gloomiest  portions.  Africa  is  very  nearly  everywhere  re- 
garded as  the  continent  of  the  future. 

Governmental. — France  seems  about  to  absorb  Tunis  and  Trip- 
oli, and  to  unite  Algeria  to  her  Senegal  possessions.  The  Chambers- 
have  voted  eight  millions  of  francs  ($1,600,000)  for  two  railroads  : (1) 
from  Algiers  to  Timbuctoo,  across  the  Sahara,  and  (2)  from  Saint  Louis, 
Senegal,  to  Bamakaand  Sego.  Two  millions  of  francs  ($400,000)  have 
also  been  appropriated  for  the  construction  of  a telegraph  line  from 
Dakar  to  Saint  Vincent,  to  place  Senegal  in  telegraphic  connection 
with  Europe.  A loan  is  proposed  of  forty-five  millions  of  francs  ($9,. 
000,000)  for  the  formation  of  three  hundred  villages  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  two  hundred  thousand  colonists  into  Algeria.  This  expand- 
ing colony  is  just  fifty  years  old.  In  1830  the  total  exports  and  im- 
ports did  not  amount  to  two  million  francs,  ($400,000.)  They  have 
now  reached  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  million  francs,  ($63,100,000.) 

M.  Soleillet  and  M.  Doponchel  give  the  result  of  their  long  and 
thorough  reconnoissance  as  highly  favorable  to  the  project  of  cross- 
ing the  Sahara  by  steam,  and  they  describe  the  desert  as  far  more  fer- 
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tile  than  is  commonly  believed.  The  latter  says  : “ What  is  being  so 
successfully  accomplished  by  England  in  India,  by  the  United  States 
in  North  America,  and  by  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  that  should  we  try 
to  do  in  emulation  of  their  example — seek  a continent  whereon  to 
extend  our  beneficent  influence,  and  find,  by  the  employment  of  our 
idle  capital,  at  once  a new  market  for  the  products  of  our  industries 
and  manufactures,  and  a vast  centre  of  agricultural  production,  able 
to  supply  us,  at  small  cost,  with  the  raw  materials  not  indigenous  to 
our  soil,  which  we  now  only  obtain  with  difficulty  from  foreign  sources.” 

The  expedition  under  Gallieni  is  stated  to  have  reached  Saint 
Louis  from  Timbuctoo,  having  completed  a survey  for  a railroad  be- 
tween those  points  which  is  pronounced  to  be  entirely  feasible.  He 
met  with  a friendly  reception,  and  formed  treaties  with  numerous 
tribes,  whereby  France  is  granted  a right  of  way,  and  may  establish 
ambassadorial  or  military  representatives  at  the  proposed  principal 
stations.  M.  Matheis  has  been  commissioned  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  explore  the  country  from  the  bend  of  the  Niger  to  Lake 
Tchad.  M.  L.  Vassian,  an  attache  of  the  Erench  Department  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  is  to  reside  for  a time  at  Khartoum,  to  study  the  nature  of 
the  commercial  relations  to  be  formed  with  Soudan. 

At  a conference  at  Paris  in  relation  to  the  territories  between  Sier- 
ra Leone  and  the  Gambia,  it  is  understood  that  the  decision  reached 
was  that  the  French  are  to  retain  the  Mellacouri  and  the  English  the 
Searcies.  The  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Arthur  Eli- 
bank  Havelock,  Esq.,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Government  at  the  conference. 

Portugal  is  actively  caring  for  her  extensive  African  domain. 
The  Governor-General  of  Angola  has  been  directed  to  organize  a sys- 
tem of  colonization  in  that  province,  by  selecting  a region  best  adapt- 
ed for  its  salubrity,  fertility  of  soil,  abundance  of  water  and  facili- 
ty of  communication,  and  to  prepare  accommodations  for  one  hund- 
red colonists  and  their  families,  an  emigration  having  begun  from 
Madeira.  Lorenzo  Marquez,  the  port  of  Delagoa  Bay,  has  been  ceded 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  best  harbor  on  the  south-eastern  coast, 
while  its  geographical  relation  to  Natal,  Zululand  and  .the 
Transvaal  makes  its  possession  of  importance  to  England. 
The  latter  guarantees  to  Portugal  the  exclusive  right  to  the 
territory  between  the  Ambriz  and  Congo  rivers.  The  concession  made 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  to  the  Andrada  Land  Company,  ex- 
tending from  the  Shire  to  the  Kafrio,  at  Nyampanga  Island,  about 
seven  hundred  miles,  is  in  course  of  examination  by  a party  of  French 
mining  engineers.  The  Commercial  Association  of  Lisbon  is  raising 
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funds  by  subscription  to  be  offered  to  the  Government  to  co-operate 
with  it  in  the  foundation  of  civilizing  stations  in  the  Portuguese-Af- 
rican  colonies. 

Spain  is  meditating  a protectorate  of  Morocco.  Messers  Bolliglia, 
Mamoli  and  Pastori,  of  the  “ Italian  Society  for  Promoting  Commer- 
cial Exploration  in  Africa,”  have  left  Tripoli  to  examipe  the  elevated 
plain  of  Barka  and  to  found  trading  posts  at  Bengasi,  Derna  and  Te- 
breck,  and  afterwards  others  on  the  oasis  bordering  the  road  to  Uadai 
and  Bornu.  The  Italian  Government  has  contributed  generously  to 
outfit  the  expedition.  The  same  Society  has  dispatched  M.  De- 
meitri  and  M.  Michieli  from  Khartoum  for  the  Red  Sea,  with  a cara- 
van of  seven  hundred  camels  laden  with  various  kinds  of  merchandise 
for  trade.  The  Egyptian  Government  ha£  sent  the  learned  Rohlfs  to 
the  King  of  Abyssinia  to  arrange  mutual  relations  on  a friendly  basis. 
The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  engaged  the  intrepid  Thomson  to  con- 
duct a geographical  investigation  of  the  Rovouma. 

The  Slave  Trade. — It  is  estimated  that  fifty  thousand  natives 
are  annually  conveyed  to  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  where  they  are  disposed  of  to  dealers.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
has  dispatched  an  armed  force  of  five  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
an  officer  detailed  from  the  British  Army,  in  the  direction  of  Lake 
Tanganyika,  and  the  British.  Government  is  to  establish  consuls  at 
Suakin  and  Khartoum,  with  authority  to  travel  in  Egypt  and  on  the  Red 
Sea,  “ to  heal  thq  open  sore  of  the  world.”  The  French  Government  is 
to  make  earnest  efforts  and  to  co-operate  with  England  in  all  meas- 
ures having  in  view  the  same  humane  object.  The  Khedive  has  ap- 
pointed Comte  Della  Salla  to  the  special  office  of  repressing  the 
slave  traffic  in  lower  Egypt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  the  Berlin 
Congress  in  1878,  which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  con- 
certing a treaty  on  slavery  between  the  Powers  of  Europe,  this  good 
result  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  action  of  the  English  represent- 
atives. 

Explorations. — In  the  exploration  of  Africa  the  Germans  k$ep 
the  lead,  of  which  almost  nothing  is  known  until  they  appear  after 
an  absence  of  a few  years,  with  a fund  of  knowledge  that  is  astonish- 
ing. Witness,  for  instance,  the  apparition  of  Lenz  from  a journey 
from  Morocco  to  Timbuctoo,  and  thence  to  Medine  and  St.  Louis. 
This  famous  traveler  reports  passing  through  towns  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  of  having  made  discoveries  which 
explode  the  theory  of  converting  the  Sahara  into  an  ocean.  He  states 
that  the  most  depressed  portion  of  El  Juff,  the  body  of  the  desert,  is 
some  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  there 
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exist  in  several  oases  points  which  promise  to  be  of  great  utility  for 
the  proposed  Sahara  railway. 

Dr.  Pogge  is  penetrating  the  country  inland  from  St.  Paul  de  Lo- 
ando,  the  German  Government  having  asked  for  him  the  protection 
of  the  Portuguese  Government  in  its  African  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Holub^ 
who  has  made  interesting  researches  on  the  Zambesi,  intends  to  cross 
the  continent  from  south  to  north.  Starting  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  he  is  to  strike  the  Zarpbesi,  thence  the  watershed  district  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Congo,  and  on  to  .Egypt  through  Darfur. 

Dr.  Stocker  is  exploring  Lake  Toana.  M.  Piaggia  is  traversing  Sou- 
dan, south  of  Khartoum,  between  the  Blue  and  White  Nile,  M.  Lom- 
bard, corresponding  secretary  of  the  Normandy  Society  of  Geogra- 
phy, has  entered  on  a scientific  mission  to  Abyssinia.  M.  J.  Chouver, 
a Hollander  of  fortune  and  experience  as  a traveler,  has  reached  the 
Galla  country  on  his  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Capt.  Ferreira,. 
Governor  of  Benguela,  and  several  officers  of  the  army,  have  offered 
their  services  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Lisbon  for  a Portuguese 
expedition  across  Africa,  starting  from  the  West  Coast.  M.  Antusa. 
is  organizing  a commercial  station  at  Zomba,  where  he  is  to  be  joined 
by  workmen  whom  the  Portuguese  Government  has  promised  to  fur- 
nish to  erect  buildings.  The  learned  Dr.  Schweinfurth  has  returned 
from  a visit  to  the  Island  of  Socotra,  off  the  coast  of  Aden,  and  affirms 
that  it  is  very  fertile,  with  a splendid  and  varied  vegetation.  One- 
fourth  of  its  plants  are  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

M.  Moustier,  who  in  1879,  with  M.  Zweifel,  discovered  the  source 
of  the  Niger,  is  again  to  start  from  Freetown  on  a trading  venture  and 
to  fix  the  exact  geographical  position  of  “ the  rise  of  the  mysterious  riv- 
er.” Lieut.  Dumbleton  and  Surgeon  Browning,  R.  A.,  are  in  charge  of 
an  expedition  to  penetrate,  by  the  Gambia,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Niger  to  Timbuctoo.  Dr.  Gouldsbury  lately  led  an  exploring 
party  from  the  river  Gambia,  via  Timbo  and  Port  Lokko,  to  Si- 
erra Leone,  the  outlay  for  which  from  the  colonial*  treasury  was 
,£2,400,  ($12,000.) 

The  Congo. — The  illustrious  Stanley  has  reached  his  second 
station  on  the  Congo,  Isangila,  about  30  miles  above  Vivi,  which  point, 
was  gained  only  after  faithful  but  weary  toil,  and  against  every  kind 
of  difficulty.  He  was  obliged  to  throw  bridges  across  the  streams,, 
open,  hatchet  in  hand,  a route  across  dense  forests,  blow  up  rocks; 
leading  the  way  with  a group  of  pioneers,  and  after  advancing  a 
little,  to  make  a halt,  pitch  a camp,  then  go  back  to  bring  by  instal- 
ments the  rest  of  the  convoy,  till  all  were  united.  Count  de  Brazza 
has  ascended  the  Ogowe  to  its  headwaters,  reaching  thereby 
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the  sources  of  several  of  the  affluents  of  the  Congo.  Descending 
one  of  these,  the  Alima,  partly  along  the  shore  and  partly  by 
boats,  he  struck  the  Congo  below  Stanley  Pool,  and  coming  down 
the  river  he  met  Stanley,  It  is  suggested  that  a more  practicable 
route  to  the  interior  than  that  by  the  lower  Congo  may  be  opened  by 
the  Ogowe  and  the  streams  which  rise  near  its  source.  The  Count  is 
again  to  descend  the  Alima,  this  time  in  a transportable  steam  launch, 
and  then  to  make  a thorough  examination  of  the  valley  of  the  Congo 
— the  area  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  four  times  that  of  France. 

Telegraphic. — Telegraphic  communication  has  been  established 
between  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast.  The  Portuguese  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works  has  constructed  in  Angola  a telegraphic  line  from  St. 
Paul  de  Loando  to  Dondo  and  Calcullo.  Preparations  are  making 
for  its  extension.  The  French  Government  proposes  to  connect  Tunis 
with  Corsica  by  cable.  A third  cable  has  been  laid  from  Marseilles  to 
Algiers.  A second  telegraphic  line  is  in  operation  between  Algeria 
and  Tunis. 

Gold  Mines. — Six  companies  are  working  on  the  Gold  Coast 
with  encouraging  prospects.  Improved  machinery  has  been  shipped 
by  the  African  Company,  and  its  mine  is  reported  to  be  one  of  extra- 
ordinary richness.  The  success  of  the  Gold  Coast  Company  places  it 
in  the  highest  rank  of  gold  mine  enterprise.  At  meetings  of  the  Effu- 
enta  Company  (July  7 and  21)  resolutions  were  adopted  to  create  an 
additional  two  thousand  shares  of  £5  each,  ($25,)  to  be  distributed 
among  the  existing  shareholders  proportional  to  their  present  hold- 
ing. The  number  of  shares  applied  for  was  more  than  double  the 
amount  to  be  issued.  The  Akankoo  Gold  Coast  Company — a new 
•organization — has  acquired  territory  on  the  borders  of  the  river  An- 
cobra,  and  the  celebrated  Cameron  has  been  engaged  to  open  up  the 
property.  The  British  authorities  have  placed  a civil  commandant 
with  a police  force  at  Tacquah.  Much  of  the  delay  experienced  in 
the  production  of  the  precious  metal  is  attributed  in  some  cases  to  er- 
ror of  management,  perhaps  unavoidable,  and  in  all  to  the  many  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  an  almost  unknown  region,  with  the  additional 
disadvantages  of  a very  unhealthy  climate  for  Europeans. 

Financial. — A prospectus  has  appeared  for  the  establishment  of 
“The  Bank  of  West  Africa,”  capital  ^500,000,  ($2, 500,000,)  in  fifty 
thousand  shares  of  ^10  each,  ($50.)  The  chief  office  is  to  be  in  Lon- 
don, with  branches  at  Sierra  Leone  and  Lagos.  The  shares  of  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  ^25,  ($125,)  paid,  are  quoted  at  57, 
and  the  dividends  paid  for  the  last  two  years  have  been  sixteen  per 
cent.  Postal  money  order  offices  have  been  opened  between  Sierra 
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Leone  and  the  Gambia,  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  (75  cents)  per 
£10,  ($50.) 

Commercial. — Africa  contains  resources  upon  which  large  por- 
tions of  the  enlightened  world  will  in  no  very  remote  future  be  de- 
pendent, and  it  possesses  the  very  highest  capacity  for  the  consump- 
tion of  many  of  the  productions  of  civilization.  One  of  the  marked 
developments  is  the  numerous  orders  for  utensils  and  simple  machin- 
ery of  various  kinds,  to  be  worked  by  hand  or  with  light  power,  and 
for  mechanical  tools  and  agricultural  implements.  The  business  is 
already  extensive  and  is  likely  to  be  of  immense  magnitude.  Dr.  Ho- 
lub  describes  Prince  Sechele,  chief  of  the  Bechuanas,  as  living  in  a 
grand  abode,  which  he  had  erected  in  European  style,  at  a cost  of  $15, 
000.  Khartoum  is  making  astonishing  progress.  Magnificent  stores 
have  been  built  within  the  last  three  years,  and  everything  in  modern 
civilization  can  now  be  had  there.  The  Northwest  Company  is  ex- 
tending commerce  at  Cape  Juby.  The  security  afforded  since 
the  “ annexation  ” by  England  of  Lagos  has  powerfully  helped 
it  to  become  the  “ Liverpool  of  Africa.”  The  declared  value  of  its  ex- 
ports in  1878  was  ,£577,346,  ($2,886,730.)  The  number,  tonnage,  &c., 
of  steam  vessels  which  entered  Lagos  in  the  same  year  is  thus  given: 


Nationality.  Steamers.  Tonnage.  Crews. 

British 144  141,590  5,746' 

German 72  4,251  1,1 77 


Totals 216  145,841  6,293 


“ The  Lagos  Warehouse  and  Commission  Company,”  capital  £50, 
000,  ($250,000)  in  £5  ($25)  shares,  has  been  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a wholesale  warehouse  at  Lagos,  and,  when  desirable,  at  oth- 
er important  points  on  the  West  Coast.  Thus  a native  merchant  will 
be  put  in  possession  of  two  thirds  of  the  net  value  of  his  consignment, 
immediately  the  Company  is  in  possession  of  his  produce,  and  he  will 
be  enabled  to  have  all  his  produce  realized  in  the  home  market. 

Steamers. — Twenty-five  years  ago  it  took  a passenger  from  the 
United  States  one  hundred  and  thirty  days  to  reach  Corisco  ; now  a 
trip  via  Liverpool  of  about  a month,  in  a palace  compared  with  the 
pent-up  quarters  of  a sailing  ship,  and  tables  furnish  with  luxuries  in- 
stead of  ringing  the  changes  of  salt  beef  and  hard  bread  from  day  to 
day . Twenty-eight  steamships  afford  weekly  communication  between 
Liverpool  and  the  West  Coast.  The  vessels  of  “the  African  Steam- 
ship Company”  are  named  as  follows:  Africa,  Akassa,  Ambriz,  Ben- 
in, Biafra, 'Ethiopia,  Landana,  Mayumba,  Nubia,  Opobo,  Whydah  and 
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Winnebah,  and  those  of  “the  British  and  African  Steam  Navigation 
Company  ” bear  the  following  names : Benguela,  Bonny,  Cameroon, 
Congo,  Corisco,  Dodo,  Forcades,  Formoso,  Gaboon,  Kinsembo,  Loan- 
do,  Lualaba,  Ramos,  Roquelle,  Senegal  and  Volta.  “The  West  Afri- 
can Steam  Navigation  Company  ” also  employ  a number  of  steam- 
ships in  the  West  African  trade.  Messrs.  Rubattino  & Co.  announce 
their  intention  to  put  on  several  steamers  between  Genoa  and  Ben- 
gasi. Not  a steamer  from  the  United  States  to  Africa ! 

A company  has  been  formed  in  New  York  for  “ the  establishment 
of  a line  of  steamships  for  passengers,  mail  and  freight,  between  New 
York,  Madeira,  St.  Thomas  and  Teneriffe,  Cape  de  Verde,  the  West- 
ern Islands,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the  ports  of  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.”  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000;  and  may  be  increased  to  $4, 
000,000;  shares  $100.  Such  a line  would  open  cheap  and  rapid  com- 
munication between  the  Liberian  Republic  and  our  own,  furnishing 
facilities  for  the  thousands  of  people  of  color  who  desire  to  obtain  an 
expansive  field  for  their  energies,  and  bringing  to  our  market  the  val- 
uable staples  of  its  productive  soil.  In  relation  to  this  important  pro- 
ject an  experienced  missionary  writes  : “ Often,  during  these  twenty 
years,  I have  been  surprised  at  the  apparent  indifference  of  American 
capitalists  and  ship  owners  to  the  share  that  they  might  have  ob- 
tained in  the  profits  of  the  African  trade,  other  than  slaves.  I have 
seen  two  English  lines  of  steamers  (the  South  and  the  West,  having 
their  termini  respectively  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Niger)  develop  by  rich  opposition  to  five,  and  the  termini  of 
three  of  them  extended  from  the  Niger  down  to  the  Congo-Living- 
stone,  and  literally  every  nation  of  Europe  engaged  in  their  profits, 
while  America  has  scarcely  a showing.”  A subsidy  or  liberal  legislation 
by  Congress  is  counted  upon  before  additional  steps  in  this  enterprise 
are  taken.  And  among  other  public  action  tending  to  success  is  the 
creation  and  appointment  of  consuls  at  the  Gold  Coast,  Lagos  and 
Bonny;  and  vice-consuls  at  smaller  points  between  Monrovia  and  the 
Niger,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  Resident  to  Liberia. 

Railroad  Survey. — While  the  United  States  flagship  Ticonde- 
roga,  Commodore  Shufeldt,  was  on  the  West  African  coast,  two  of  her 
officers,  Lieut.  Drake  and  Master  Vreeland,  assisted  by  eleven  men 
from  the  ship  and  twenty-seven  natives  furnished  by  the  Liberian 
Government,  made  a survey  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  and  ran  a line  of 
levels  along  its  northern  bank  and  some  distance  inland,  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  constructing  a railroad  to  connect  Monrovia  with 
the  Soudan  Valley,  via  Boporo.  This  reconnoissance  proved  that  the 
engineering  difficulties  would  be  comparatively  trifling.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  Monrovia  would  be  the  most  available  point  for  the 
starting  of  such  a road,  as  it  would  pass  through  an  entirely  virgin 
country  and  penetrate  to  a salubrious  region,  whose  resources  for 
trade,  known  to  be  prodigious,  are  as  yet  untouched.  Such  a con- 
nection with  the  interior,  with  the  various  appliances  of  civilization 
which  must  follow  it,  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  for 
promoting  a vigorous  colonization  of  the  immigrants,  who  woiild  at 
once  reach  a healthy  and  fertile  district,  and  it  would  prove  a great 
practical  power  in  the  advancement  of  missionary  work,  and  immedi- 
ately become  an  important  auxiliary  in  developing  and  controling  an 
immense  and  valuable  commerce. 

This  reconnoissance  was  the  first  made  in  that  quarter,  and  it  has 
done  much  toward  bringing  the  interior  tribes  into  commercial  and 
friendly  relations  with  the  Liberians.  Other  surveys  were  conducted 
by  the  same  bold  and  public-spirited  officers,  including  that  of  the 
Sugaree  and  Marfa  rivers.  The  presence  of  the  Ticonderoga  and 
Commodore  Shufeldt  will  long  be  pleasantly  remembered,  and  good 
-continue  to  result.  This  accomplished  officer,  in  a letter  dated  April 
6,  1 88 1,  remarks  : “ In  view  of  the  many  failures  which  have  been  re- 
corded in  every  age  of  the  world,  Liberia  may  be  regarded  as  a suc- 
cess. * * * This,  the  first  effort  of  the  African  race  to  establish  a 

free  government  upon  its  own  soil,  merits  and  should  receive  the 
sympathy  and  encouragement  of  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
America.” 

Liberia  Coffee. — The  species  of  coffee  which  is  indigenous  to 
Liberia  promises  to  have  an  important  influence  on  the  industry  of 
those  countries  in  which  the  coffee  blight  has  almost  extinguished  the 
Arabian  coffee  plant.  In  Dominica,  W.  I.,  the  Liberia  coffee,  from 
seedings  planted  in  1874,  has  proved  impervious  to  the  ravages  of  the 
blight,  and  its  productiveness  is  a matter  of  astonishment.  The 
stranger  is  described  as  “ much  larger  than  that  of  Arabia,  being,  in- 
deed, in  its  native  state  a small  tree,  its  leaves  much  larger ; the  ber- 
ries are  twice  the  size  of  the  ordinary  coffee  bean,  and  the 
flavor  is  excellent.”  The  Liberia  coffee  seed  has  been  introduced 
into  Ceylon,  and  Liberian  coffee  from  that  isle  commands  a much 
higher  price  than  the  Ceylon,  (Arabian)  coffee.  The  bark 
Elverton  took  from  Liberia  to  Rio  Janerio  some  one  hundred 
thousand  coffee  plants  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  coffee  seed, 
and  returning  to  Monrovia,  readily  obtained  a similar  cargo  for  the 
same  parties  in  Brazil.  A German  trading  firm  is  extending  the 
coffee  culture  a short  distance  inland,  near  the  Gaboon,  with  scions 
procured  in  Liberia.  The  Republic  is  in  its  infancy  with  regard  to  the 
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cultivation  of  the  far-famed  berry.  The  crop  last  year  is  said  to  have 
reached  a half  million  of  pounds. 

Mohammedanism. — Enthusiastic  propagandists  of  Islam,  without 
commission  or  compensation  of  any  kind,  but  trusting  wholly  to  that 
hospitality  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Oriental,  pass  from  village  to  vil- 
lage reading  the  Koran  and  giving  instructions  to  wondering  groups 
of  natives.  Whole  tribes  are  stated  to  be  converted  to  the  Mahom- 
medan  faith.  The  eminent  scholar  and  writer,  Rev.  Dr.  Blyden,  * says: 
“Africans  are  continually  going  to  and  fro  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Red  Sea.  I have  met  in  Liberia  and  in  its  eastern  frontiers,  Mo- 
hammedan Negroes  born  in  Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  Arabia,  who  thought 
they  were  telling  of  nothing  extraordinary  when  they  were  detailing  the 
incidents  of  their  journey,  and  of  the  journey  of  their  friends,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Niger — from  the  neighborhood  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia 
— across  the  continent  to  Egypt,  Arabia  and  Jerusalem.  I saw  in  Cairo 
and  Jerusalem,  some  years  ago,  West  Africans  who  had  come  on  bus- 
iness and  on  religious  pilgrimage  from  their  distant  homes  in  Sene- 
gambia.”  The  promoters  of  Christianity  are  using  these  native  travel- 
ers and  missionaries  of  the  false  prophet.  Copies  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  Arabic,  printed  at  Beyrout,  are  sent  to  Egypt  and  for  circula- 
tion in  the  Delta  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  to  Liberia,  whence 
they  are  distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  vast  outstretching 
realms  whose  vernacular  is  the  Arabic. 

Population. — The  population  of  Africa,  exclusive  of  its  Islands,, 
is  estimated  by  Dr.  Behm,  in  Peterman’s  “Mittheilungun,”  at  201,787,- 
000.  Of  these  the  number  of  Protestant  communicants  in  the  various 
colonial  and  mission  churches  was  reported  in  1880  as  122,700;  the 
number  composing  the  communities  connected  with  these  churches 
506,966;  the  number  of  Jews,  350,000;  of  Coptic,  Abyssinian  and  simi- 
lar Christians,  4,535,000;  of  Mohammedans,  51,170,000;  of  heathen,. 
145,225,000. 

To  carry  the  gospel  to  these  millions,  sixty  four  societies  are  at 
work.  In  South  Africa  and  the  colonies  and  Sierra  Leone  and  Libe- 
ria there  are  connected  with  colonial  churches  468  ministers,  evangel- 
ists and  teachers,  of  whom  54  are  natives.  The  other  white  mission- 
aries and  teachers  on  the  continent,  are  reported  as  662,  with  1095 
natives,  making  1757  mission  workers  proper,  and  2,255  ministers, 
missionaries  and  teachers  of  all  kinds,  engaged  in  religious  labors. 

The  population  of  Liberia,  including  Medina,  may  be  1,400,000. 

* Liberal  use  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  this  gifted  Negro,  and  of  the  pages  of 
the  Missionary  Herald,  of  Boston;  Foreign  Missionary,  of  New  York,  African  Times,  of 
London,  and  L’  Afrique,  of  Geneva. 
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The  largest  proportion  of  the  natives  are  Mohammedans,  perhaps 
1,000,000.  There  are  26  Baptist  churches,  reporting  24  ministers  and 
1,928  communicants.  TheProtestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United 
States  reports  one  bishop  and  31  others,  missionaries,  teachers  and 
assistants,  361  communicants,  597  Sunday-school  scholars  and  415  in 
day  and  boarding-schools.  The  report  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States,  gives  25  ministers,  10  assistants,  4 native 
preachers  and  47  local  preachers  and  teachers,  2,200  members,  1,831 
Sabbath-school  scholars  and  300  day  scholars.  The  American  Presby- 
terian Church  (North) reports  9 misionaries  and  assistants,  270  commu- 
nicants. and  65  pupils  in  schools.  Total  104  ministers,  assistants  and 
teachers  reported,  4,759  communicants,  2,428  Sabbath-school  scholars 
and  780  day  pupils. 

It  is  a suggestive  truth  that  a few  only  of  the  “104  ministers,  assist- 
ants and  teachers”  laboring  in  Liberia  were  sent  by  missionary  societies, 
but  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  sent  or  are  the  children  of  men  sent 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society  as  emigrants,  and  established 
there  with  means  of  subsistence,  This  single  fact  teaches  that  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  emigrants  from  this  country  are  multiplied,  the  Christ- 
ian laborers  are  aiso  multiplied. 

Missions. — The  six  European  missions  commenced  in  Central 
Africa  since  the  death  of  Dr.  Livingstone  have  been  constantly  rein- 
forced and  strengthened,  viz.:  The  Presbyterian  stations  on  Lake 

Nyassa;  the  Church  Missionary  Society  efforts  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyan- 
za;  the  London  Missionary  Society  operations  on  Lake  Tanganyika ; 
the  French  Bassuto  extension  to  the  Barotse  Valley,  and  the  Baptist 
Mission  and  the  Livingston  elnland  Mission,  both  on  the  Congo.  The 
two  latter  named  are  pushing  inland  from  the  coast;  the  first  on  the 
southern  and  the  other  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Bap- 
tists are  nearing  the  accomplishment  of  their  first  leading  design,  viz; 
the  establishment  of  a station  at  Stanley  Pool,  to  be  used  as  a base  of 
operations  beyond.  A gentleman  has  given  the  ^4,000  ($20,000) 
necessary  to  procure  a steel  boat  to  be  named  the  “Plymouth,”  to  be 
used  upon  the  Congo.  The  Livingstone  Inland  Mission  (undenomi- 
national, begun  in  1878,)  has  founded  five  stations  and  passed  some 
two  hundred  of  the  three  hundred  miles  to  overcome  the  cataracts, 
where  the  river  stretches  out  in  navigable  waters  for  about  one  thou- 
sand miles.  Here  it  is  intended  to  locate  an  industrial  mission  sta- 
tion, and  to  make  the  work  ultimately  self-supporting  and  self-extend- 
ing. 

An  offer  of  ^4,000  ($20,000)  has  been  made  by  James  Stevenson, 
Esq.,  of  Glasgow,  for  the  construction  of  a road  between  Lakes  Ny- 
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assa  and  Tanganyika.  The  gift  is  based  on  the  condition  that  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  the  Livingstonia  Mission  open  and 
maintain  stations  at  Mambe  and  Maliwanda,  on  the  line  of  the  pro- 
posed road,  and  that  the  Central  African  Trading  Company  under- 
take to  keep  up  regular  communication  between  Lakes  Tanganyika 
and  Quilimane.  The  distance  between  the  lakes  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has  resolved 
to  assume  the  conditions  as  far  as  it  is  concerned,  and  the  Living- 
i stonia  Mission  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church  has  sent  a force  to  begin 
the  station  at  Maliwanda. 

Christendom  knows  not  any  other  such  mission  as  the  Niger  mission 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  begun  in  1867,  to  evangelize  that 
portion  of  the  continent  by  native  Africans,  headed  by  a native  Afri- 
can, Bishop  Crowther.  Large  and  increasing  Christian  congregations 
exist  at  Bonny  and  Brass,  and  assemblies  of  varying  sizes  at  Onitslm 
Asumare  and  Lokoja.  Sixteen  hundred  worshippers  attended  re- 
ligious services  at  Bonny  last  Christmas.  Kings  and  chieftains  are 
erecting  churches  for  themselves  and  their  subjects.  A cathedral  is 
to  be  built  at  Bonny  at  a cost  of  £ 2,000 , ($10,000.) 

The  appointment  of  a Secretary  by  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  to  superintend  its  operations  in  Afri- 
ca, indicates  an  earnest  purpose  with  respect  to  that  land.  Three  pio- 
neer missionaries  have  been  cordially  received  by  the  King  of  Bail- 
unda,  and  others  are  on  their  way  to  found  a station  at  Bihe,  which 
lies  behind  Benguela,  some  250  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  an  ele- 
vated region,  inhabited  by  large  and  compact  tribes. 

The  American  Missionary  Association  has  sent  two  comraission- 
ers  to  select  a site  for  a station  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Nile,  in  aid 
of  which  Robert  Arthington,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  has  contributed  ^3,000, 
($1 5,000,)  and  English  Christians  have  given  a like  sum.  Two  mis- 
sionaries are  under  appointment  to  occupy  this  field.  The  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  is  considering  the  Soudan  as  a theatre 
of  labor,  stimulated  by  an  offer  from  Mr.  Arthington  of  £7,000 
($35,000)  toward  a mission  on  an  extensive  scale  in  that  populous  dis- 
trict. No  man  in  this  age  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  missionary 
enterprise  as  Mr.  Arthington.  The  Southern  Prebyterian  Board  of 
Missions  is  contemplating  the  opening  of  a station  at  Kabenda,  pre- 
paratory to  an  advance  on  the  centre  of  the  Kingdom  of  Loango. 

American  Colonization  Society.^— This  association  is  quietly 
prosecuting  its  work  of  boundless  scope  and  thrilling  issues.  An  im- 
partial observer  of  its  progress  in  the  United  States,  and  who  has  per- 
sonally seen  its  fruit  on  the  coast  of  Africa, lately  declares:  “This  was  the 
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first  and  remains  the  only  Society  ever  organized  for  the  explicit  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  Negro  perfect  freedom,  of  promoting  his  education 
for  his  own  good,  of  making  him  independent,  of  giving  him  a coun- 
try he  can  call  his  own,  and  of  elevating  his  race  to  the  standard  of  a 
'Christian  nation.  *****  Liberia’s  flag  is  now  honored  by  all 
'Christian  nations,  and  none  more  deserves  honor,  for  the  cause  over 
which  it  floats  is  the  grandest  and  holiest  which  ever  gave  birth  to  a 
nation — the  redemption  of  a whole  race  of  mankind  from  heathenism 
.and  slavery.” 

The  number  of  persons  provided  passage  to  and  homes  in  Liberia 
by  the  Society  in  1880  exceeded  that  in  any  one  year  since  1872.  One 
of  its  recent  proteges,  Rev.  James  O.  Hayes,  a graduate  of  Shaw  Uni- 
versity, writes : “ I have  met  many  of  the  prominent  citizens  and 

others,  all  of  whom  have  extended  to  me  the  warm  hand  of  fellowship 
and  welcome.  Hon.  Beverly  P.  Yates,  who  has  resided  in  this  Re- 
public fifty-two  years,  remarked  to  me  that  he  would  prefer  Liberia  to 
America,  even  if  he  were  made  President  of  the  United  States.  I have 
two  brothers  and  their  families,  with  numerous  friends  residing  at 
Brewerville,  and  they  are  prospering  finely.  The  conviction  is 
strengthened  by  all  I see  that  persons  who  improve  the  advantages 
afforded  immigrants  here  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  coun- 
tries.” The  Society  looks  hopefully  for  that  increase  in  gifts  which 
the  broadening  work  imperatively  demands. 

Climate. — Africa  continues  to  be  guarded  by  her  malarious  sea- 
board and  poisonous  fevers,  and  alien  travelers,  explorers,  miners  and 
missionaries  still  there  find  early  graves.  Statistics  show  the  differ- 
ence in  the  effects  of  the  climate  upon  the  white,  the  mulatto  and  the 
black  man.  In  the  recent  Ashantee  campaign,  out  of  the  heavy  death 
list  of  forty-two  English  officers  only  six  died  of  wounds.  Four 
scientific  explorers  are  known  to  have  fallen  in  the  last  few  months, 
including  the  hardy  Popelin,  the  leader  of  the  second  Belgian  expe- 
dition. Each  of  the  three  first  stations  of  the  Livingstone  Inland 
Mission  has  been  consecrated  by  the  call  of  one  of  its  founders  to 
higher  spheres  and  grander  activities.  The  Presbytery  of  West  Africa 
has  had  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  eleven  members.  Four  were 
pure  Negroes,  the  others  mulattoes  and  quadroons.  Of  the  mixed 
men  six  are  dead,  all  comparatively  young.  Of  the  Negroes  two  are 
dead,  both  over  sixty.  Of  the  two  who  survive,  one  is  nearly  seventy 
and  the  other  is  fifty  years  of  age.  The  Niger  mission  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  is  manned  wholly  by  native  Africans,  among  whom 
the  deaths  in  twenty-three  years  have  been  but  eight,  and  that  in  a 
■section  which  is  mostly  swampy  and  under  water  several  months  in 
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the  year.  The  Negro  is  the  man  of  God’s  right  hand  in  Africa. 

Workmen. — A convention  of  colored  delegates  from  twelve  South- 
ern States,  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  organized  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Corivention,  the  object  of  which  “is  to  give  the  gospel  to 
the  people  of  Africa.”  Three  ministers  have  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  enter  upon  labors  in  “fatherland.”  The  African  Civil  and 
Evangelical  Association  has  for  its  purpose  “the  sending  and  sup- 
porting of  missionaries  and  school  teachers  in  Western  and  interior 
Africa,  a duty  we  owe  as  descendants  of  that  continent  to  our  kins- 
men there.”  The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  the  Atlantic,  composed 
largely  of  Freedmen,  has  inaugurated  a movement  looking  to  mis- 
sionary  efforts  in  the  country  of  their  ancestors. 

There  is  a bright  and  cheering  history  of  African  enlightenment 
to  be  written.  The  six  millions  of  reserve  force  now  drilling  in 
America  for  the  final  victory  are  to  be  called  out.  They  are  now 
on  the  move.  Thousands  have  already  developed  many  of  the  prop- 
er qualifications  for  the  work,  and  are  waiting  the  means  to  go  for- 
ward. And  this  mighty  country  has  peculiar  facilities  for  the  intro- 
duction and  extension  of  civilization.  Europe  has  no  population 
available.  Entering  on  the  West  Coast,  the  people  and  Government 
of  the  United  States  may  stretch  a chain  of  settlements  of  her  own 
citizens  through  the  whole  length  of  Soudan,  from  the  Niger  to  the 
Nile — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Colonies. — A protracted  experience  convinces  us  that  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a principle  demonstrated  by  numerous  examples,  that 
if  Western  and  Central  Africa  is  ever  to  advance  in  civilization;  if 
its  inhabitants  are  ever  to  become  not  Europeanized,  but  intelligent* 
competent  and  productive  Africans ; if  they  are  ever  to  be  brought 
into  commercial  relations  mutually  beneficial  with  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, it  must  be  by  establishing  and  fostering  such  colonies  as  Liberia. 
If  it  is  the  desire  of  Christians  to  abolish  polygamy,  to  put  a stop  to 
domestic  slavery,  to  encompass  and  vivify  the  people  by  civilizing  in- 
fluences, to  elevate  their  thought,  ennoble  their  action,  and  regenerate 
the  continent,  these  things  must  be  done  by  planting  colonies  of 
Christian  and  civilized  Negroes  along  that  coast  and  in  the  interior. 

“Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  ! 

The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy; 

Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  strain, 

Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  hosanna  round.  ” 
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THE  POLICY  OF  INTERIOR  SETTLEMENTS. 

BY  'MR.  C.  T.  O.  KING,  MONROVIA,  LIBERIA. 

That  the  American  Colonization  Society  has  really  succeeded  in 
establishing  a community  of  Negroes,  whose  language,  customs,  man- 
ners and  laws  are  the  fac  simile  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  is  a fact  potent  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

The  very  best  virtues  of  the  human  heart  animated  the  founders 
and  patrons  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  attempt  what 
they  did,  for  surely  they  must  have  known  that  they  were  attempting 
a project  in  which  many  had  failed, with  what  was  seemingly  much 
better  stock.  It  was  thought  that  they  had  great  assurance  in  them- 
selves as  well  as  in  their  unpromising  material;  but  that  material,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  active  friends  of  the  Society,  from  what  it  had  al- 
ready undergone  and  survived,  had  stood  a test  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory for  them  on  which  to  found  their  efforts,  and  though  it  was  rude 
and  rough,  it  was  enduring,  nay  indestructible,  and  “with  firm  faith 
and  firm  accord”  the  attempt  was  made.  The  result  is  Liberia. 

If  disasters  grow  spontaneously  anywhere,  it  is  certainly  in  new 
countries.  In  the  establishment  of  Liberia  they  sprung  up  like  the 
thistles  and  the  wheat  together,  to  frustrate  the  bold  design,  retard- 
ing and  annoying  it  at  every  step,  but  unable  to  destroy  it. 

Liberia  is  about  as  clean  hearted  a piece  of  work  as  the  world  has 
ever  seen  undertaken,  for  there  were  no  gold  mines  and  wealthy  com- 
merce to  compensate  for  sufferings,  discouragements,  fever,  death 
and  contending  with  the  dollar  making  slave  trade:  the  virtuous 
success  of  a Christian-civilized  nation  was  to  be  without  any  comfort- 
ing hope  of  greed  and  gain. 

Liberia  was  neither  begotten  after  the  ancient  or  modern  fashion, 
nor  by  warlike  fact.  It  was  calmly  organized  to  come  up  through 
danger  and  difficulties,  and  to  adhere  to  the  holy  rule  of  its  origin 
and  purpose: — the  redemption  and  blending  together  of  the  black  race 
in  its  own  land. 

It  was  calculated  that  Liberia  would  be  slow  of  growth  and  receive 
many  backsets,  be  maligned  and  imposed  upon,  and  sometimes 
brought  to  a standstill,  either  by  its  own  errors  or  the  malice  of  en- 
emies; that  evil  influences  would  sometimes  enter  and  possess  it  like 
a bad  spirit,  and  that  injurious  elements  would  become  a part  of  its 
very  composition,  but  that  in  spite  of  all  it  should  survive  these 
things  and  succeed  at  last.  Thus  determined,  we  are 

“Surer  to  prosper  than  prosperity  could  have  assured  us.” 

In  thinking  of  the  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  the  time  we  have 
consumed,  we  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  the  best  nations  of 
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the  world  are  each  a bundle  of  errors  simply  corrected  and  improved 
upon.  They  appear  to  have  blundered  into  success  rather  than  to 
have  followed  any  well  regulated  conduct,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  years  which  they  have  wasted  or  trifled  away,  before  they 
did  attain  their  present  ascendency. 

One  of  the  errors  we  committed  on  our  being  first  settled  here, 
and  which  indeed  has  chiefly  occasioned  the  writing  of  this  paper, 
was  the  distending  ourselves  along  the  coast  in  helpless,  isolated 
points.  The  localizing  the  several  settlements  was  an  endeavor  and 
necessarily  experimental. 

We  must  not  forget  however  that  one  reason  or  cause  of  our 
spreading  ourselves  along  the  coast  as  we  did,  was  to  abolish  the 
slave  trade  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Colony.  This  led  us  to 
overstretch  ourselves,  but  the  abominable  traffic  was  completely  driv- 
en away,  so  that  our  imprudence  had  a virtuous  motive  as  well  as  a 
successful  issue.  To  seat  the  several  bands  of  colonists  in  places  un- 
healthy or  hostile  was  as  likely  to  happen  as  to  have  fallen  upon  fa- 
vorable sites.  Only  long  residence,  actual  experience  and  close  ob- 
servation could  indicate  proper  selections. 

Emigration  after  emigration  came,  point  after  point  was  occupied 
on  the  coast  and  some  distance  up  the  rivers;  and  these  were  years 
of  desultory  scattering,  which  indeed  would  have  been  less  hurtful' 
had  the  stream  of  emigration  been  constant  instead  of  at  long  and 
uneven  intervals.  We  were  pursuing  this  vagabond  way  of  occupying 
when  the  truth  was  forced  upon  us  that  the  emigrants  should  have 
been  placed  with  reference  to  certain  conditions,  purposes  and  poli- 
cies, and  that  the  line  of  occupation  should  have  been  from  the  coast 
towards  the  heart  of  the  Continent. 

Thither  on  this  plan  commences  the  march  of  our  settlements; — 
Brewerville  and  Arthington  being  the  first  of  the  series,  and  the  St. 
Paul’s  generally  the  directing  line.  We  propose  to  place  a chain  of 
settlements  along  the  banks  of  that  river  at  such  a distance  as  to  eas- 
ily give  the  hand  to  each  other  in  mutual  assistance  whenever  re- 
quired. Each  settlement  having  in  itself  the  germs  of  civilization, 
Christianity  and  commerce  will  act  as  so  many  lumps  of  leaven 
amongst  the  Mohammedan  surroundings,  through  which  they  go  or 
prolong  themselves.  Happy  solution  at  last  of  a problem  that  has  to 
deal  with  the  double  interest  of  the  emigrant  and  his  Aboriginal  broth- 
er, the  salutary  effects  of  which  are  already  rapidly  manifesting  them- 
selves! 

Had  we  entered  upon  this  policy  before,  and  aligned  ourselves  on 
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the  banks  of  some  prominent  river  leading  into  the  bosom  of  the  Con- 
tinent,instead  of  trending  along  the  coast  in  dispersive,  weak  and  dis- 
tant communities, we  had  had  by  this  time  a fine  native  race  indentify- 
ing  itself  with  us  in  all  interests,  and  a hundred-fold  more  trade  and 
agriculture  than  we  now  possess,  because  the  elements  of  the  interior 
to  operate  on  are  more  numerous  and  productive,  kindlier  disposed 
and  of  a more  developed  character. 

However  it  is  impossible  to  cipher  out  to  a certainty  the  moral  af- 
fairs of  a nation  like  a sum  in  arithmetic,  and  what  may  appear  best 
at  first  sight  may  only  be  a veil  covering  many  casualties  and  failures. 
Experience  at  last  must  show  the  right  path,  and  we  shall  allow  noth- 
ing to  divert  us  from  pursuing  it. 

Brewerville  and  Arthington  are  self-sustaining,  and  are  on  the  wa- 
ter road  that  leads  through  the  Barline,  Boozie,  and  Mandingo  coun- 
tries, which  are  large  terraces  of  land  rising  one  above  another,  1500, 
1800  and  2500  feet  above  the  sea  level, respectively.  And  as  up  these 
stepping  plateaus  of  hills  and  plains  the  bands  of  immigration  go, they 
will  leave  far  behind  them  the  fever  marshes,  the  heavy  forests,  and 
the  rough  discouragements  known  so  well  and  suffered  so  bravely 
by  the  pioneers  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Exchanging  these  scenes 
and  trials  for  a fertile  and  open  country  ready  for  the  plough,  they 
will  be  cheered  with  the  sight  of  herds  of  cattle,  horses  in  abundance, 
and  numerously  attended  markets;  all  of  which  will  the  more  easily 
reconcile  their  hearts  and  minds  to  their  new  homes,  and  be  more  in 
keeping  with  confirmed  habits,  by  seeing  things  the  same  in  general 
character  if  not  identically  the  same  in  kind. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  thick  wall-like  vegetation  on  the 
coast,  and  the  general  absence  of  beasts  of  burden  and  labor-saving . 
machinery,  must  wrench  with  violence,  pain  and  disappointment,  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  our  emigrants  when  they  have  to  grapple  with 
our  rank  tropical  vegetation.  We  have  good  reason,  then,  for  trying 
to  hasten  over  the  ground  by  planting  model  settlements  interior- 
ward,  so  as  to  be  able  in  a few  years  from  now  to  transport  our  com- 
ing friends  into  a region  which,  if  it  differs  at  all  from  whence  they 
come,  differs  indeed  in  their  favor:  outside  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  their  fatherland,  without  encroachment  or  conquest.  And 
the  Government  has  been  wise  enough  to  send  forth  Commissioners 
so  as  to  have  matters  not  only  congenially  understood,  but  desired 
and  respected  by  the  tribes  themselves. 

This  policy  suggests  an  idea  not  to  be  lightly  regarded  but  deserv- 
ing strict  and  serious  consideration.  Every  immigration  ought 
to  be  winnowed  and  sifted  so  as  to  aid  only  such  emigrants 
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as  are  sure  within  themselves  that  they  are  willing  to  assimilate  in 
every  respect  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
corner  stone  on  which  Liberia  is  founded. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COLONIZATION  SOCIETY. 

The.  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  held  its  annual  meeting 
at  noon  on  Thursday,  November  ioth,  in  the  Society’s  rooms  at 
No.  609  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  Wm.  H.  Allen,LL.  D.,  presided 
and  Rev.  H.  L.  Phillips  acted  as  Secretary.  The  following  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Bacon  Stevens,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Alexander 
Brown,  Esq.,  Archibald  McIntyre,  Esq.,  William  H.  Allen,  LL.  D., 
Com.  John  Marston,  U.  S.  N.,  Bishop  M.  Simpson,  D.  D.,  Hon. 
James  Pollock,  LL.  D.,  Wm.  E.  Schenck,D.  D.,  Alfred  R.  Potter, Esq., 
James  M.  Pendleton,  D.  D.,  Jay  Cooke,  Esq.,  C.  H.  Edgar,  D.  D., 
Wm.  V.  Pettit,  Esq.,  Robert  B.  Davidson,  Esq.,  Charles  R.  Colwell, 
Esq.,  Charles  G.  Currie,  D.  D.,  John  B.  Dales,  D.  D.,  Jas.  Saul,  D.  D., 
Alexander  Whilldin,  Esq.,  Peter  W.  Sheafer,  Esq.,  George  Dana 
Boardman,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  Wilbur  F. 
Paddock,  D.  D.,  Robt.  Shoemaker, Esq. Treasurer,  John  Welsh  Dulles, 
Esq.,  Recording  Secretary,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips.  Managers,  Arthur 
M.  Burton,  Esq.,  E.  D.  Marchant,  Esq.,  S.  E.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  John 
W.  Dulles,  D.  D.,  E.  W.  Appleton,  D.  D.,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq., 
Wm.  Montelius,  Esq.,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Phillips,  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D.  D., 
Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  John  H.  Atwood,  Esq.,  and  Gilbert  Emley,  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Edward  W.  Syle,  D.  D., 

The  following  is  from  the  Annual  Report : — 

Sixty-five  years  ago  the  American  Colonization  Society 
was  established  in  the  Capital  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  statesmen  of  the  highest  character,  influenced  by  the 
most  pure  and  patriotic  motives.  The  Hon.  Justice  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton, of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, was  its  first  president, 
Notwithstanding  it  had  to  encounter  ignorance,  prejudice  and  mis- 
conception of  the  motives  of  its  members,  then  was  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  free  Republic  of  Liberia,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
composed  of  citizens  of  African  descent,  with  a constitution  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  rapid  growth 
and  for  the  intelligence  and  purity  of  character  of  its  officers  of  gov- 
ernment. 

In  the  year  1830,  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society  was 
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incorporated  under  the  laws  of  this  State  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  Socie- 
ty at  Washington.  Aided  by  philanthropic  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  by  a bequest  of  Charles  Brewer,  Esq.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  has  been  very  judiciously  managed  by  the  executors,  the  Socie- 
ty has  been  enabled  to  render  material  aid  to  the  parent  Society.  Du- 
ring the  past  year  $2,000  have  been  contributed  to  the  funds  of  the 
Washington  Society. 

During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  extended  aid  for  the  payment  of 
passages  to  and  six  months  support  of  emigrants  after  their  arrival  in 
Liberia  to  the  amount  of  $24,205.  The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this 
and  ol  the  parent  Society  are  now  so  reduced  that  efficient  means 
must  be  resorted  to  without  delay  to  replenish  them,  or  the  great 
work  of  aiding  the  colored  people  of  this  country,  who,  in  great  num- 
bers are  desirous  of  emigrating  to  Liberia,  and  of  aiding  in  upholding 
and  advancing  the  work  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  ‘Dark 
Continent’  will  soon  be  brought  to  a stand  so  far  as  these  agencies  are 
concerned. 

It  is  a source  of  much  regret  that  while  every  nation  in  Europe  is 
engaged  in  energetic  and  costly  efforts  to  obtain  a profitable  footing 
in  Africa,  and  some  of  them  have  steamers  running  regularly  to  the 
coasts  of  this  country,  which  has  lately  been  designated  as  the  ‘Dark 
Continent,’  an<^  recently  and  more  properly,  perhaps,  as  the  ‘New 
World,’  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  quite 
apathetic  or  indifferent  in  regard  to  reaping  the  advantages  which 
other  nations  are  sure  to  obtain  through  the  efforts  they  are  making. 
By  their  explorations  it  is  now  ascertained  that  Africa  is  an  immense 
• continent,  in  which  are  found  navigable  rivers,  fertile  soils  and  mine- 
ral ores  of  inestimable  value, and  in  the  interior,  natives  much  supe- 
rior to  those  on  some  of  her  coasts,  instead  of  deserts  and  savages 
only  regarded  as  fit  to  be  beasts  of  burden. 

The  American  Colonization  Society,  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1879, 
applied  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  make  a scientific  ex- 
ploration in  the  interior  of  Africa  from  a starting  point  in  Liberia, 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  being  asked  for  to  accomplish  this  object. 
No  action  thereon  has  ever  been  taken. 

It  may  be  well  for  persons  considering  the  question  of  emigra- 
tion to  Liberia  to  know  that  the  first  expedition  was  conceived  and 
carried  into  effect  by  Paul  Coffee, a colored  man  of  Massachusetts, who 
took  out  from  Boston  38  emigrants  in  his  own  vessel,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense,to  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  adjoins  the 
Republic  of  Liberia,  in  1815.  He  said  he  was  ‘moved  to  do  this  by  a 
desire  to  raise  his  brethren  in  the  United  States  to  civil  and  religious 
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liberty  in  the  land  of  their  forefathers.’  This  preceded  the  founding 
of  the  Colony  and  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 

The  cause  of  the  people  of  color  who  desire  to  emigrate  to  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  is  one  that  should  commend  itself  to  philanthro- 
pists and  Christians,  to  their  prayers  and  substantial  aid,  to  enable 
them  to  return  to  the  land  of  theii  forefathers,  from  which  they  were 
ruthlessly  torn  to  cultivate  the  soil,  devolop  the  resources,  and  aug- 
ment the  wealth  of  these  United  States  of  America,  our  own  favored 
land. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  AGENT. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Syle,  D.  D.,  lately  appointed  special  Finan- 
cial Agent  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  has  been  assigned 
to  collect  funds, with  the  approval  of  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization 
Society,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  six 
months, from  December  ist,  1 88 1 . Dr.  Syle  has  shown  in  various  pla- 
ces his  qualifications  as  a teacher,  pastor  and  preacher,  and  has  won 
success  in  all.  He  is  an  earnest  speaker,  wise  in  counsel  and  energet- 
ic in  action,  and  it  is  believed  will  commend  himself  to  the  friends  of 
the  Society  as  a faithful  and  capable  representative  of  its  important 
interests. 


THE  AUTUMN  EXPEDITION. 

The  bark  “Monrovia”  sailed  from  NewYork  on  Thursday,  December 
i,  with  thirty-eight  emigrants  sent  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society.  Of  these,  thirty  were  from  Concord,  N.  C.,  three  from 
Fairfield,  S.  C.,  and  five  from  Ottawa,  Kansas.  Eighteen  are  commu- 
nicants in  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches.  Of  the  adult  males,  one 
is  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  one  a house  carpenter  and  six  are  farmers. 
All  are  to  locate  at  Brewerville,  to  which  flourishing  settlement  they 
promise  to  prove  a valuable  acquisition. 

The  leaders  of  this  party  sought  the  Colonization  Society  for  pas- 
sage and  homes  in  Liberia,  influenced  by  the  representations  of  friends 
and  relatives  in  that  Republic. 

Among  the  cabin  passengers  by  the  “ Monrovia,”  are  Rev.  James 
R.  Newby  and  wife,  who  propose  to  engage  in  independent  missionary 
and  educational  work  in  Liberia,  and  Mr.  Philip  T.  Gross  and  wife, 
former  residents  of  Cape  Palmas,  but  who  now  return  after  several 
years’ fruitless  efforts  to  improve  their  condition  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Gross  is  a dentist  of  ability  and  experience. 
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ROLL  OF  EMIGRANTS  FOR  BREWERVILLE,  LIBERIA. 
By  Barque  Monrovia,  from  New  York,  Dec.  i,  1881. 


No. 

Name. 

Age. 

Occupation. 

Religion. 

From  Co ; 

word,  1 

V.  C. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


Jackson  Phifer 

Louisa  Phifer  

Ida  Phifer 

Louisa  Phifer 

Paul  Phifer 

Nathaniel  Phifer 

Lillie  Phifer 

Alice  Phifer 

Cora  Phifer 

Alfred  Phifer 

Julia  Phifer 

Robert  Phifer 

Louisa  Phifer 

William  Phifer 
Mary  Ann  Phifer. . . 

Isaac  Phifer 

Anson  Ross 

Rachel  Ross 

Henry  Ross 

Hattie  Alexander. . . 
Hiram  Alexander. . . 
John  M.  Alexander. 
James  Alexander.  . 
Charles  Alexander. 

Thomas  Morton 

Betsy  Morton 

Hettie  Morton 

Samuel  Morton 

John  Morton 

Mary  Morton 


40 

38 

16 

14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

1 

28 
24 

4 

Infant) 

60 

13 

3° 

20 

1 

49 

23 

19 
16 
1 1 
30 

29 
7 

5 
4 
3 


Carpenter. 


Farmer. 


Farmer. 


Farmer. 


Farmer. 


Methodist.. 


Methodist. 

Methodist. 


Methodist. 


Methodist. 

Methodist. 


Methodist. 

Methodist. 

Methodist. 


Methodist. 

Methodist. 


31 

32 

33 


From  Fairfield,  S.  C. 


Isaac  H.  Smith 
Betsy  Smith . . . 
Lizzie  Smith . . 


33 

38 

13 


Farmer. 


Baptist. 

Baptist. 


From  Ottawa,  Kansas. 


34 

35 

36 

37 

38 


Albert  Goodwin 

Mary  Ann  Goodwin  . . . 

Albert  Goodwin  Jr 

Julia  Jackson 

45 

38 

21 

27 

Infant 

Minister 

Farmer 

Albert  G.  Jackson  

Baptist. 
Baptist. . 
Baptist . 
Baptist . 


Note. — The  foregoing  named  persons  make  a total  of  15,665  emigrants  settled  in 
Liberia  by  the  American  Colonization  Society. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  American'  Colonization  Society  will  celebrate  its  Sixty- 
fifth  Anniversary  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, Washington,  D.  C., 
on  Tuesday  evening,  January  17,  1882,  at  7.30  o’clock,  when  Rev.  Wm. 
Rankin  Duryee,  D.  D.,  Rev.  O.  H.  Tiffany,  D,  D.  and  others,  will  take 
part. 

The  Board  of  Directors  will  hold  their  annual  session  in  the 
Colonization  Building,  commencing  on  the  same  day,  at  12  o'clock,  M. 


DESIRE  FOR  A PERMANENT  HOME. 

Applications  for  passage  to*  Liberia  continue  to  be  received  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  The  applicants  are  self-moved,  being 
generally  influenced  by  letters  from  acquaintances  in  that  Republic. 
They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  from  the 
States  of  North  Carolina, Mississippi,  Arkansas  and  Florida.  They  also 
proceed  from  some  of  the  “ Refugees  ’’  in  Kansas,  one  of  whom  writes  : 
“ This  is  a good  State,  but  ’tis  too  cold  for  Southern  Negroes.’.”  There 
exists  much  unrest,  a desire  for  a permanent  home,  and  an  aspiration 
for  nationality,  among  the  American  people  of  African  descent,  and 
migration  on  their  part  to  “ Fatherland  ” promises  to  become  a sig- 
nificant event. 


GOVERNOR  EDWARD  COLES. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a handsome  Vol- 
ume entitled:  “Sketch  of  Edward  Coles,  Second  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, and  of  the  Slavery  Struggles  of  1823-24.  Prepared  for  the 
Chicago  Historical  Societjr.  By  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne.” 

Governor  Coles  was  born  in  Virginia,  in  1786,  and  was  educated  at 
Hampden  Sidney  College,  and  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Among 
his  classmates  were  General  Scott,  President  Tyler,  Senator  William 
S.  Archer,  and  Mr,  Justice  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  held  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  President 
Madison  for  six  years.  It  was  to  Mr.  Coles  that  Jefferson  addressed 
his  famous  letter  on  slavery  in  America,  in  1814.  In  1816  he  was  sent 
by  President  Madison  on  an  important  and  delicate  mission  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  In  1819  he  removed  with  his  slaves  to  the  Illinois 
Territory,  and  there  emancipated  them.  In  1822  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  and  continued  in  . that  office  four  years.  In 
1832  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  died  there  in  1868.  The  larger 
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portion  of  the  sketch  is  taken  up  in  giving  an  account  of  the  great 
share  Governor  Coles  took  in  the  efforts  made  to  keep  slavery  out  of 
the  Territory.  Mr.  Washburne  has  rescued  the  name  and  public  ser- 
vices of  Governor  Edward  Coles  from  oblivion,  and  contributed  to 
the  civil  history  of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  biography  of  a noble  and 
pure  man.  Governor  Coles  was  a life-long  friend  of  African  Coloni- 
zation, a Vice  President  of  the  Society,  and  a liberal  contributor  to 
its  treasury. 


LIBERIA  AS  I SAW  IT. 

Mr.  Ackrel  E.  White,  a graduate  of  Hampton  Institute  and  a teach- 
er connected  with  the  Mendi  Mission,  now  in  the  United  States,  thus 
writes  to  the  Southern  Workman'. 

“ Having  heard  so  much  that  was  not  true  about  the  Republic  of 
Liberia,  I once  felt  as  I guess  most  people  feel  who  have  not  seen  it, 
that  Liberia  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  name  is  more 
than  the  country.  I still  held  this  feeling  even  after  I had  been  in 
Africa  two  years.  I was  very  near  the  boundary  line  of  Liberia,  yet 
I had  heard  very  little  more  about  the  country  than  I did  before  go- 
ing to  Africa.  This  made  me  doubt  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  the 
more.  About  this  time  Mr.  Gomer  of  the  Shengay  Mission,  wrote  me  a 
note  asking  me  to  accompany  him  to  Liberia,  and  as  I was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  a country  governed  by  colored  men,  I accepted  Mr.  Go- 
mer’s  offer.  The  5th  of  March,  ’79>  was  named  for  the  day  when  we 
should  start.  We  were  to  take  the  Coast  steamer  at  Sierra  Leone, 
which  was  to  sail  the  6th  but  did  not  sail  till  the  day  after,  (7th.)  We 
started  from  Freetown  Saturday  morning,  and  landed  at  Grand  Bassa 
Monday  morning.  We  were  kindly  taken  from  the  steamer  by  Mr. 
Clinton,  a Liberian,  in  his  small  boat,  (as  there  is  no  wharf  for  the 
steamers,)  and  were  landed  across  the  Great  Bar  which  gives  name  to 
that  part  of  Liberia.  After  we  had  gotten  on  shore,  and  walked  about 
three  hundred  yards, we  reached  the  town  of  Buchanan.  We  were  kind- 
ly received  by  all  the  people  we  met,  and  no  one  of  note  was  allowed 
to  pass  our  boarding  house  without  being  called  in  and  introduced  to 
his  brothers,  the  colored  missionaries  from  over  the  sea.  All  of  them 
seemed  glad  to  see  us,  and  claimed  us  to  be  their  own  relations,  only 
separated  from  them  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We  were  shown  around 
the  town,  and  were  taken  to  the  leading  men  who  could  not  call  on 
us  at  our  boarding  place  on  account  of  business, 

The  condition  of  the  country  was,  as  it  were,  thrown  open  to  us  in 
good  clean  cut  English.  And  as  we  went  and  saw  the  true  condition  of 
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the  people  and  country,  I was  convinced  that  I had  a very  wrong  idea  of 
Liberia  and  her  people.  One  can  always  tell  kindness  that  is  given  for  a 
good  name  and  not  meant,  because  there  is  always  a stiffness  to  it 
which  will  stick  out,  it  matters  not  how  hard  the  giver  tries  to  hide 
it.  But  these  people  showed  more  real  kindness  than  any  people  I 
ever  met.  A common  word  with  them  is,  you  are  at  home,  or  make 
yourself  at  home,  for  you  are  welcome.  And  with  these  words,  as  we 
looked  at  the  speakers  we  could  see  the  expression  on  their  faces 
which  told  us  truly  we  were  welcome.  In  walking  around  with  these 
people  and  hearing  their  common  sense  talk  expressed  in  good  Eng- 
lish, I forgot  for  a time  that  I was  in  Africa,  and  I felt  sorry  about  the 
wrong  idea  I had  had  about  the  place  and  people.  But  my  strongest 
feeling  was  that  I was  glad  I was  a colored  man,  and  was  owned  by 
these  people  to  be  one  of  them,  though  on  a different  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. I may  say  here  that  that  was  the  first  time  I had  ever  felt 
proud  of  my  pure  Negro  blood;  but  not  the  last.  Our  stay  in  Bassa 
was  not  long  as  I wished,  as  we  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  country. 
So  we  left  for  Monrovia,  the  Capital,  with  many  of  the  people’s  “ God 
bless  you’s  ” bn  us. 

After  sailing  about  a day  and  a half  we  landed  at  Monrovia,  where 
we  were  kindly  received  by  all.  Monrovia  is  a town  of  13,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  is  situated  on  Cape  Montserrado,  near  them  outh  of  the 
Montserrado  river.  It  stands  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,, 
on  the  stony  bluff  of  the  Cape.  The  houses  are  very  large,  most  of 
them  are  made  of  bricks,  and  are  two  and  three  stories  high.  The 
people  live  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  as  the  first  floor  is  damp 
during  the  rainy  season,  which  makes  it  unsafe  to  live  in.  This  part 
of  the  house  in  most  cases  is  used  for  the  stores.  We  were 
shown  around  the  town  and  taken  to  all  the  places  of  interest,  includ- 
ing the  coffee  farms.  We  went  up  the  St.  Paul  river  to  some  of  the 
new  settlements,  and  found  the  people  hard  at  work  and  doing  well. 
Most  of  them  are  farmers,  and  are  hard  at  it,  raising  coffee,  peanuts 
ginger  and  arrow  root.  Some  of  them  raise  rice  and  sweet  potatoes, 
but  those  who  farm  for  the  market  raise  only  coffee,  peanuts,  arrow 
root,  and  ginger. 

We  were  there  during  the  coffee  picking  season,  and  it  was  a beau- 
tiful sight  to  look  out  on  the  coffee  farms,  and  see  the  little  coffee 
trees  laden  with  the  red  pods  of  coffee,  reminding  one  of  a fine  cherry 
orchard  when  the  cherries  are  ripe.  All  the  people  seemed  busy  at 
work,  picking,  cleaning,  and  drying  coffee,  We  went  to  many  of  these 
farms  and  found  that  everybody  who  tried  could  make  a living.  We 
only  saw  two  men  from  the  United  States  who  wanted  to  return  to- 
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make  it  their  home  again,  and  truly  I think  (as  I told  one  of  them) 
that  Liberia  would  be  blessed  if  they  were  to  leave.  They  were  hold- 
ers up  of  the  corners  of  the  streets.  The  people  have  a fine  country, 
and  are  trying  to  make  it  something.  They  have  done  extremely  well 
in  the  few  years  they  have  been  trying.  One  of  the  best  marks 
of  the  progress  of  the  people  is  the  number  of  churches 
and  the  attendance  at  church  and  Sunday  school.  The  min- 
isters don’t  think  they  have  done  their  duty  when  they  have  preach- 
ed two  sermons  on  Sunday  to  the  older  people,  but  are  seen  in  the 
Sunday  schools,  either  to  give  a lecture  or  to  take  a class  of  old  people. 
One  of  the  best  sermons  I heard  while  there  was  preached  by  Rev.  J. 
C.  Pitman  to  the  children.  He  took  as  his  text,  “Train  up  a child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,”  &c,  and  it  was  a fine  sermon.  He  preached 
to  the  children  simply  and  plainly, and  truly  I think  that  both  young 
and  old  are  benefitted  by  it.  Taking  these  two  things,  church  and 
school,  one  might  see  that  Liberia  cannot  be  at  a stand-still;  progress 
may  be  slow,  still  she  moves.  After  I had  seen  the  true  condition  of 
the  people,  I was  convinced  that  Liberia  is  the  black  man’s  home. 

As  we  were  returning,  we  met  on  board  the  steamer,  Dr.  Blyden, 
and  had  his  company  from  Monrovia  to  Freetown.  On  the  way,  we 
talked  over  the  past,  present,  and  future  condition  of  the  black  man, 
and  Dr,  Blyden  seemed  to  think  that  the  black  man’s  worst  days  were 
past,  and  his  best  days  were  not  far  in  the  future.  The  doctor’s  way 
of  expressing  himself  was  enough  to -make  one  think  he  knew  what 
he  was  saying,  whether  he  did  or  not.  So,  since  my  visit  to  the  Ne- 
gro Republic,  I have  changed  my  mind  about  the  place,  and  think  ev- 
ery colored  man  and  every  white  man  who  has  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  Colonization  Society,  should  feel  proud  of  that  black  Re- 
public across  the  sea.” 


THE  DEBT  TO  AFRICA-THE  HOPE  OF  LIBERIA. 

4 

Never  before  since  the  foundation  of  Christianity  has  there  ever 
presented  a more  favorable  concurrence  of  means  for  civilizing  a 
heathen  people,  than  that  which  now  obtains  in  the  relations  of  the 
colored  people  of  this  country  to  Africa. 

Liberia — as  a beacon  light  upon  a mountain — now  stands  out  to 
view  a self-governed  community  of  free  colored  people  on  the  threshold 
of  African  civilization  ; proclaiming  to  the  whole  Christian  world  the' 
Providential  guidance  of  our  fathers  in  founding  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society,  by  means  of  which  the  way  has  been  opened,  and  a 
substantial  free  government  for  the  liberated  slaves  of  America,  pro- 
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vided  at  the  time  of  all  others  the  most  propitious  for  the  fulfillment 
of  its  destinies.  / * „ • ‘ 

The  emancipated  slaves  of  America  have  had  a bitter  experience 
in  the  effort  to  become  freemen  in  this  country.  Their  present  great- 
est need  is  sound  information  on  the  status  of  Liberia  as  a govern- 
ment, its  geography,  climate  and  productions — information  fully  in 
the  possession  of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  now  more 
than  ever  before,  full  of  promise  for  the  future  of  Africa. 

Of  the  climate  of  Liberia  and  of  liability  to  acclimating  fevers,  the 
writer  can  aver  from  actual  observation  that,  as  compared  with  the 
same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  of  America,  the  advan- 
tages are  decidedly  in  favor  of  Liberia.  Moreover,  that  the  liability  to 
fevers  and  risks  to  health  in  general  are'  quite  as  great  in  any  equally 
extensive  line  of  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas,  as  on  the  sec- 
tion ‘of  African  coast  occupied  by  Liberia.  And  all  accounts  agree 
that  on  and  after  proceeding  into  the  interior  about  forty  miles,  the 
climate  is  in  a high  degree  salubrious. 

Coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  rice  and  all  the  different  kinds  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  spices  and  dye  plants  peculiar  to  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
climates  thrive  well  in  Liberia.  To  coffee  in  particular  the  climate 
and  soil  seem  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted ; the  quality  produced  be- 
ing equal  to  the  best  Java,  and  the  yield  abundant. 

Ibrahima  Sissi,  sovereign  ruler  and  commander^of  the  faithful  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Medina,  has  recently  requested  the  Liberian  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  opening  the  roads  for  trade  from  that  wealthy  empo- 
rium to  Monrovia.  That  city  is  said  to  contain  about  20,000  popula- 
tion, and  the  country  round  about,  to  be  thickly  settled  and  abound- 
ing in  cattle,  hides,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  asses,  rice,  peas,  corn,  ground- 
nuts, cotton  country  cloths,  butter,  rock-salt  and  gold  in  great  abun- 
dance. All  he  wants  is  free  and  uninterrupted  intercourse  between 
Medina  and  Monrovia,  in  order  that  thewealt'h  of  that  interior  region 
may  pour  down  into  the  markets  of  Liberia.  The  request  has  been 
readily  acceded  to  and  negotiations  are  now  in  progress  for  accom- 
plishing the  purpose.  , 

The  Niger  Valley,  which  lies  east  of  Liberia,  has  a population  of 
fifty  millions.  These  people  are  Mohammedans,  but  from  recent  devel- 
opments, like  the  people  of  Medina,  they  are  ready  to  receive  Christ- 
ian instruction— which  has  already  been  carried  to  them  from  Liberia 
— a section  of  territory  containing  500,000  having  applied  to  be  taken 
under  the  Liberian  Government. 

The  significant  unrest  of  the  colored  people  throughout  the  United 
States  is  known  to  all  observers.  The  Colonization  Society  estimates 
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the  number  now  considering  the  question  of  removal  to  Liberia  at 
500,000.  Behind  these  are  4,000,000  more,  only  awaiting  needful  au- 
thentic information  on  the  true  status  of  Liberia — this  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  to  give — and  than  it  surely, 
there  is  no  subject  which  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the  substan- 
tial support  of  all  true  friends  of  genuine  freedom  to  the  African  in 
America,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa.  Needful  information  directly 
to  the  colored  people  by  intelligent  agents,  qualified  by  actual  knowl- 
edge of  Liberia ; in  conjunction  with  cheap,  regular  and  rapid  passage 
thither,  are  the  present  and  the  most  important  desiderata  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  Africa’s  destiny. — Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  in  The  American  Chicrch 
Review,  for  October,  i88r. 


THE  SOUTH  EASTERN  CONFEDERATION. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  pacific  course  pursued  by  the 
Government  sometime  ago  in  connection  with  the  rebellious  attitude 
assumed  by  the  native  tribes  below  the  Cavalla  river,  is  having  a fa- 
vorable issue.  The  confederated  tribes  have  made  overtures  to  the 
authorities  at  Cape  Palmas,  not  only  for  the  reopening  of  trade  and 
social  intercourse,  but  also  for  the  establishment  of  a civilized  settle- 
ment among  them. 

We  trust  that  every  proper  step  will  be  taken  to  turn  to  good  ac- 
count this  hopeful  state  of  affairs,  and  that  soon  the  tribes  in  this 
section,  as  those  nearer  Cape  Palmas,  will  assume  relations  that  will 
identify  their  interests  more  completely  with  the  civilized  subjects  of 
this  Goveriiment. 

The  point  near  Half  Berreby,  at  which  the  natives  wish. a settle- 
ment to  be  established,  is  a very  favorable  place  for  both  commercial 
and  agricultural  purposes,  and  ought,  we  think,  to  be  occupied  as  'soon 
as  practicable.  “ A stitch  in  time  saves  nine  ” is  an  old  adage  that  con- 
tains much  forcible  truth.  If  the  now  disputed  point  near  our  North- 
west boundary,  which  has  cost  the  Government  so  much  time,  money 
and  valuable  life,  had  been  occupied  years  ago  by  a settlement  of 
Americo- Liberians,  there  would  have  been  no  “ North-west  boundary 
question  ” to  decide. — Liberia  Herald. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings,  B.  Matthews,  Esq.,  has, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  been  engaged  for  some  months 
in  repairing  and  improving  our  public  edifices.  The  Executive  Man- 
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sion,  the  Liberia  College  building,  the  independence  Hall,  and  the 
Representative  Hall  were  all  to  be  repaired  or  improved.  Having 
completed  the  work  on  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  has  been  engaged 
for  several  weeks  in  making  extensive  and  much  needed  repairs  on 
the  College  building.  The  Government  is  determined  to  make  it  safe, 
strong  and  comfortable.  The  new  Independence  Hall  has  been  nicely- 
painted  and  glazed,  while  the  Representative  Hall  is  also  undergoing 
considerable  repairs.  The  Custom  House  for  Monrovia,  for  which  a 
large  quantity  of  material  has  already  been  collected,  will  be  com- 
menced early  next  year,  we  learn. — Liberia  Herald. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COCOA. 

We  beg  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally to  the  “ Act  to  encourage  agriculture  throughout  the  Republic 
of  Liberia.”  The  Legislature  at  its  last  session  passed  this  timely  Act 
with  the  view  to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  an  article  of  produce 
which  grows  luxuriously  in  all  parts  of  Liberia,  and  which  is  greatly  in 
demand  in  foreign  markets.  We  trust  that  the  several  Superintend- 
ents of  Counties  will  take  special  pains  to  promote  the  growth  of 
cocoa  not  only  by  civilized  planters  but  also  by  the  large  body  of  na- 
tives in  and  about  our  settlements.  Encouraged  by  the  gratifying 
progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  production  of  coffee,  introducing 
as  fast  as  possible  a greater  variety  in  the  number  of  articles  produced 
for  home  as  well  as  foreign  consumption.  The  cocoa  commands  a 
ready  market  abroad,  and  is  less  expensive  in  its  preparation  than 
either  sugar  or  coffee.  Hence  in  view  of  the  limited  capital  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  majority  of  our  farmers,  it  would  be  well  that  they 
give  a much  larger  measure  of  their  attention,  to  the  culture  of  this 
article. 

In  this  connection  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  also  the  im- 
portance of  producing  in  much  larger  quantities  than  at  present,  the 
bread  stuffs  and  vegetables  so  necessary  for  home  consumption,  viz  : 
rice,  eddoes,  yams,  potatoes,  cassadas,  beans,  peas,  corn,  toma- 
toes, cabbage,  beets,  turnips,  &c.,  all  of  which  with  attention  can  be 
raised  here  in  great  abundance. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  farmers  on  and  about  the  upper 
part  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river, — Arthington,  Millsburg,  Crozerville  and 
Carysburg, — have  set  a noble  example,  in  this  respect,  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  that  large  quantities  of  Carolina  rice  have  been  success- 
fully produced.  A considerable  quantity  of  fine  cabbages  have  also 
reached  the  Monrovia  market  from  the  districts  of  Crozerville  and 
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■Carysburg  this  season,  showing  that  the  friends  in  those  sections  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  planting  not  only  coffee  for  foreign  expor- 
tation, but  also  the  delicious  vegetables  so  necessary  to  comfort  and 
abundance  at  home.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  distant  when  rice, 
yams,  eddoes  and  corn  will  enter  largely  into  our  list  of  exportable 
articles.  We  were  informed  a short  time  ago  that  yams  would  always 
find  a ready  market  in  Liverpool — Liberia  Herald. 

AFRICA  FOR  MOHAMMED. 

While  all  enlightened  nations  claim  Africa  for  Christ,  it  is  well  for 
us  to  know  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  consummation, and  hear 
the  counter-cry  of  those  whose  interests  point  them  to  a different 
end.  Mr.  Wilford  S.  Blunt,  who  has  been  more  or  less  engaged  in 
researches  in  Arabia,  writes  an  apparently  careful  article  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review , entitled  “The  Future  of  Islam,”  which  contains  the 
following  warning  note: 

“The  Christian  missionary  makes  his  way  slowly  in  Africa.  He 
has  no  true  brotherhood  to  offer  the  Negro  except  in  another  life.  He 
makes  no  appeal  to  a present  sense  of  dignity  in  the  man  he  would 
convert.  What  Christian  missionary  takes  a Negress  to  wife,  or  sits 
with  the  Negro  wholly  as  an  equal  at  meat  ? Their  relations  remain 
at  best  those  of  teacher  with  taught,  master  with  servant,  grown  man 
with  child.  The  Mohammedan  missionary  from  Morocco  meanwhile 
stands  on  a different  footing.  He  says  to  the  Negro,  ‘Come  up  and 
sit  beside  me.  Give  me  your  daughter  and  take  mine.  All  who 
pronounce  the  formula  of  Islam  are  equal  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next.’  In  becoming  a Mussulman  even  a slave  acquires  immediate 
dignity  and  the  right  to  despise  all  men,  whatever  their  color,  who 
are  not  as  himself.  This  is  a bribe  in  the  hand  of  the  preacher  of  the 
Koran,  and  one  which  has  never  appealed  in  vain  to  the  enslaved  ra- 
ces of  the  world.  Central  Africa  then  may  be  counted  on  as  the  in- 
heritance of  Islam  at  no  very  distant  day.  It  is  already  said  to  count 
ten  millions  of  Moslems.” 

This  argument  proceeds  on  the  premise  that  Christian  missionaries 
to  Africa  will  always  be  white  people — an  assumption  not  sustained 
even  by  present  facts.  With  that  fallacy  out  of  the  way,  has  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion  any  truer  equality  to  offer  than  the  Christian? 


ITEMS  OF  INTELLIGENCE. 

Liberian  Consuls. — The  following  Consuls  have  been  appointed  by  the  Government 
of  Liberia,  viz:  Joseph  W.  Yates,  Esq.,  at  New  York,  Edward  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  George  W.  S.  Hall,  Esq.,  at  Baltimore.  These  gentlemen  have  each  visited  the 
Republic  and  are  conversant  with  its  condition  and  prospects. 
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Mr.  Edward  S.  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  for  Liberia 
at  the  International  Cotton  Exposition  at  Atlanta.  In  connection  with  his  labors  in  Libe- 
ria, Mr.  Morris  has  established  there  a school  in  which  there  are  now  fifty  children,  ten  of 
whom  are  the  sons  of  chiefs.  He  has  begun  the  planting  of  the  cinchona  tree  and  the  pro- 
duction of  lime  juice  and  refined  palm  oil.  Considerable  attention  has  also  been  given  to 
coffee  culture,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a very  fine  standard  of  that  article. 

Receipts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society. 


During  the  month  of  September,  1 88 1 . 


Vermont.  ($36.55.) 


Essex.  Annuity  of  Nathan 
Lathrop,  by  S.  G.  Butler,  Ex:  36  55 

PENNSYLVANIA.  ($20.00.) 
Philadelphia.  F.  G.  Schultz 20  00 


African  Repository.  ($6.25.) 

New  Hampshire,  $2.  Virginia,  $1. 

North ' Carolina,  $1.  Arkan- 
sas, $1.25,  Kansas  $1 6 25 


Recapitulation. 

Donation 20  00 

Annuity 36  55 

African  Repository 6 25 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building 123  00 

Interest  for  Schools  in  Liberia 90  00 

Total  Receipts  in  September $275  80 


During  the  month  of  October,  1 88 1 . 


Connecticut.  ($1069.56) 

New  Haven.  Estate  of  William 
Bostwick,  residuary  bequest.  1069  56 


New  York.  ($100.00) 

Kingston.  A family  contribution  100  00 

South  Carolina.  ($29.00) 

Charleston.  W.  J.  Moultrie, 
toward  cost  of  erfiigrant  pas- 
sage to  Liberia 29  00 

Louisiana.  ($1.00) 

New  Orleans.  Henry  Adams .. . x.oo 


Kansas.  ($100.00) 
Ottawa.  Rev.  Albert  Goodwin, 
toward  cost,of  emigrant  pas- 


sage to  Liberia 100.00 

For  Repository.  ($1.00). 

Arkansas 1 00 

Recapitulation. 

D onations 101  00 

Legacy : 1069  56 

Emigrants  toward  passage 129  00 

For  African  Repository 100 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building..  175  00 

Total  Receipts  in  October $1,475  56 


Massachusetts.  ($100.00.) 

Dedham.  Miss  M.  C.  Burgess. 

Connecticut.  ($25.00.) 

Greenwich.  Miss  Sarah  Mead. 

New  Jersey.  ($100.00) 

H addon  field.  Samuel  Nichol- 
son   

‘North  Carolina.  ($245.00.) 

Concord.  Jackson  Phifer  and 
others,  toward  cost  of  emigrant 

passage  to  Liberia 

South  Carolina.  ($82.00.) 

Jonesville.  Limerick  Long 
and  others,  toward  cost  of  emi- 
grant passage  to  Liberia 


of  November,  1881. 

Fairfield  Isaac  H.  Smith,  to- 
ward cost  of  emigrant  pass- 
age to  Liberia 

Charleston.  William  H.  Hub- 
bard, toward  cost  of  emigrant 
passage  to  Liberia 

Recapitulation. 

Donations 

Emigrants  toward  passage . 

Rent  of  Colonization  Building.. 


During  the  month 

100  00 
25  00 

160  00 
245  00 


25  00 


15  00 


225  00 
327  00 
171  00 


42  00 


Total  Receipts  in  November  $723  00 
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